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3. Want of knowledge. 

’Till we ourfelves perceive by our own underdandirigs; 
we are as much in the dark , and as void of knowledge, as 
before. _ Locke. 

To Dark. v. a. [from the noun.] To darken; to obfcure : 
obfolete. 

Fair when her bread:, like a rich laden bark 
With precious merchandize, fhe forth doth lay: 

fair when that cloud of pride, which oft doth dark 
Her goodly light, with fmiles fhe drives away. 

To Darken, v. a. [from dark.] 
to To make dark; to deprive of light. 

Elack with furrounding foreds then it flood. 

That hung above, and darken d all the flood. 

Whether the darken'd room to mufe invite. 

Or whiten’d wall provoke the fkew’r to write. 

2* To cloud ; to perplex. 

Such was his wifdom, that his confidence did feldom darken 
his forefight, efpecially in things near hand. Bacons Hen. VII. 

3. To foul; to fully. 

The lulls and pafiions of men do fully and darken their 
minds, even by a natural influence. Tillotfon , Serm. 4. 

To Darken, v. n. To grow dark. 

Da'rkling. [a participle, as it feems, from darkle, which 
yet I have never found, j Being in the dark; being without 
light : a word merely poetical. 

O, wilt thou darkling leave me ? do not fo. Shakefpeare. 

Darkling Hands 

The varying fhore o’ th’ world. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra . 

The wakeful bird 

Sings darkling , and, in fhadiefl covert hid. 

Tunes her nodlurnal note. Miltons Paradfe Lojl , b. iii. 

Darkling they mourn their fate, whom Circe’s pow’r, 
With words and wicked herbs, from human kind 
Had alter'd, and in brutal fhapes confin’d. Dryden's JEn . 
Da'rkly. adv. [from dark.] In a fituation void of light; 
obfeurely ; blindly. 

For well you know, and can record alone, 

What fame to future times conveys but darkly down. Dryd, 
Da'rkness. n. f. [from dark. ] 

1 . Abfence of light. 

Darknefs was upon the face of the deep, Gen. i. 2. 

I go whence I fhall not return, even to the land ©f darknefs 
and the fhadow of death, Job, x. 20. 

2. Opakenefs. 

3. Obfcurity. 

4. Infernal gloom; wickednefs. 

The inflruments of darknefs tell us truths ; 

Win us with honefl trifles, to betray us 
In deeped confequence. Shakefpeare* s Macbeth. 

All the light truth has, or can have, is from the clearnefs 
and validity of thofe proofs upon which it is received: to talk 
of any other light in the underflanding, is to put ourfelves in 
the dark, or in the power of the prince of darknefs . Locke. 

5. The empire of Satan, or the devil. 

Who hath delivered us from the power of darknefs, and 
tranflated us into the kingdom of his dear fon. Coloff. i. 1 3 . 
Da'rksome. adj. [from dark.] Gloomy; obfcure; not well 
enlightened ; not luminous. 

He brought him through a darkfome narrow pafs, 

To a broad gate, all built of beaten gold. Fairy Jjhicen, b. ii. 

And her fair eyes, like flars that dimmed were 
With darkfome cloud, now fhew their goodly beams. Spenfer. 
You mud not look to have an image, or the like, in any 
tiling that is lightfome ; for even a face in iron, red-hot, will 
not be feen, the light confounding the fmall differences of 
lightfome and darkfotne which fliew the figure. Bacon's N. FUJI . 
A darkfome cloud of locuds, fwarming down. 

Mud eat, and on the ground leave nothing green. Milton. 

He here with us to be, 

Forfook the courts of everlafling day. 

And chofe with us a darkfome houfe of mortal clay. Milton. 

Midaken bleding, which old age they call, 

9 Tis a long, nafly, darkfome hofpital. Drydcn's Juvenal. 

The darkfome pines that o’er yon’ rocks reclin’d. 

Wave high, and murmur to the hollow wind. Pope. 

Da'rling. adj. [beopling. Sax.] Favourite; dear; beloved; 
regarded with great kindnefs and tendernefs. 

’Tis not for a generous prince to countenance oppreflion 
and injudice, even in his mod darling favourites. L Ef range. 

Have a care led fome beloved notion, or fome darling 
fcience, too far prevail over your mind. If aits s Improvement , 
Da'rling. n. f A favourite; one much beloved. 

Young Ferdinand they fuppofe is drown’d, 

And his and my lov’d darling. Shakefpeare s Tempef , 

In Thames, the ocean’s darling , England’s pride, 

The pleafing emblem of his reign does glide. Halifax. 
She immediately became the darling of the princefs Sophia. 

Addifcn's Freeholder , N°. 2 r . 
To Darn. v. a. [of uncertain original.] T. o mend holes by 
imitating the texture of the dud'. 

Will fhe thy linen wadi, or hofen darn ? Gay. 


Spenfer . 


Addifon. 


Pope. 


< v ' • 

He fpent every day ten hours in his cleft, in darning fov 
dockings, which he performed to admiration. gLy 

Da'rneL. n. f A weed growing in the fields. See Grass * 

He was met ev’n now 

Crown’d with rank fumiter and furrow-weeds, 

With hardocks, hemlock, nettles, cuckoo flowers 
Darnel , and all the idle weeds that grow 
In our fuftaining corn. Shakefpeare' s Kin g J Pny 

Want ye corn for bread?* ° 

’ Twas full of darnel ; do you like the tafle ? Shak. H.\] 
No fruitful crop the fickly fields return ; 

But oats and darnel choak the rifing corn. Dryd. Paflorals 
To Da'rrain. v. a. [This word is by Junius referred to dare • 
it feems to me more probably deducible from arranger la 
b attaili e. ] 

1. To prepare for battle; to range troops for battle. 

The town-boys parted in twain, the one fide calling them- 
felves Pompeians, the other Ccfarians ; and then darraining 
a kind of battle, but without arms, the Cadarians got the 
over-hand. Carew's Survey of Conical. 

Comes Warwick, backing of the duke of York : 
Darrain your battle ; for they are at hand. Shak. Hen. VI. 

2. 'Fo apply to the fight. 

Therewith they ’gan to hurlen greedily. 

Redoubted battle ready to darraine. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
DART. n. f \_dard , French.] 

1. A miffile weapon thrown by the hand ; a fmall lance. 

Here one is wounded or flain with a piece of a rock or 
flint; there another with a dart, arrow, or lance. Peacham . 
O’erwhelm’d with darts , which from afar they fling, 
The weapons round his hollow temples ring. Dryden's /. En . 

2. [In poetry.] Any miffile weapon. 

To Dart. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To throw offenfively. 

He whets his tuffs, and turns, and dares the war ; . 
Th’ invaders dart their jav’lins from afar. Dryden's /En. 

Pan came, and aff’d what magick caus’d my fmart; 

Or what ill eyes malignant glances dart Pope. 

2. To throw ; to emit ; as the fun darts his beams on the earth. 
To Dart. v.n. To fly as a dart; to let fly with hoflile in- 
tention. 

Now, darihig Parthia, art thou flruck. Sh. Ant. and C'eop. 
To DASH. v a. [The etymology of this word, in any of its 
fenfes, is very doubtful.] 

1. To throw any thing fuddenly againd fomething. 

If you ddjh a done againd a done in the bottom of the 
water, it maketh a found. Bacoyi’s Natural Hifory , N . 792. 

A man that cuts himfelf, and tears bis own flefli, and 
dajhes his head againd the dones, does not adl fo unreafonably 
as he. Tillotfon , Serm. 1. 

2. To break by collifion. 

They that dand high, have many binds to fhake them; 
And, if they fall, they clafh themfelves to pieces. Shakefp. 

David’s throne fhall be like a tree, 

Spreading and overfliad’wing all the earth ; 

Or as a done, that fhall to pieces elajh 

All monarchies befides throughout the world. Milt. P.Rcg. 

3. To throw water in flafhes. 

Dafning water on them may prove the bed remedy. Mortun . 

4. To befpatter; to befprinkle. 

This temped, 

Dajhing the garment of this peace, aboded 

The fudden breach on’t. Shakefpeare' s Henry \ III. 

5. To agitate any liquid, fo as to make the furface fly off 

At once the brufhing oars and brazen prow 
Daf) up the fandy waves, and ope the depths below. Dryd. 

6. To mingle; to change by fome fmall admixture. 

Plight Whacum, bred to dafo and draw. 

Not wine, but more unwholfome law. Hudibras , p. ii- c. 3. 
I take care to daf) the charadler with fuch particular cir- 
cumdances as may prevent ill-natured applications. Addifon . 

Several revealed truths are dafoed and adulterated with a 
mixture of fables and human inventions. Spectator, N°. 580. 

7. To form or print in hade, carelefsly. 

Never was daf Id out, at one lucky hit, 

A fool, fo jud a copy of a wit. Pope's Dunciad , b. ii- 43* 

8. To obliterate; to blot; to crofs out. 

To dafn over this with a line, will deface the whole copy 
extremely, and to a degree that, I fear, may difpleafeyou.P^* 

9. To confound; to make afhamed fuddenly; to lurprife v.'itR 
fhame or fear. 


His tongue 

Dropp’d manna, and could make the worfe appear 
The better reafon, to perplex and daf) 

Matured counfels. Milton's Paraaife Loft , b. h- l- 

Yearly enjoin’d, fome fay, to undergo 
This annual, humbling certain number’d days. 

To daf) their pride and joy for man feduc d. Milt. Pci. °J • 
An unknown hand dill check’d my forward joy, 

Dctfh'd me with blufhes. Dryd. and Lee sf l P • 

To dafh this cavil, read but the practice of Chrmian 

perors ’ ^ Nothing 
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Nothin*. dejbed the confidence of the mule like the krayirig 

/stz ■- - — *» * ssi”? s s 

Still dafi/d with blufhes for her flighted love. Ad .- 

After they had fufficiently blafled him in his perional cap - 

city, they found i, an eafy work to M ^ ^"1 

his political. r « . mi 

Some' dron*er pow’r eludes our fickly will ; 

Dajhes our riling hope with certain ill. 

Daft) the proud gameller in his gilded car ; 

Bare the mean heart that lurks beneath a ftar. fope. 

To Dash. v. n. 

’’ tL^&Tb^fludenlyftopt in its motion, the liquor con- 
tinues its motion, and dofics over the Tides of the veflel. Lbeym. 

2 To fly in flafhes with a loud noile. 

On each hand the gufhing waters p ay. 

And down the rough cafcade, while dajhing, fall. Thomfon. 

, To rufh through water fo as to make it fly. 

Doe*, though without knowing how or why, 
SDurr’d^boldly on, and dajh'd through thick and thin ’ 
Through fenfe and nonfenfe, never out or in. Dry den. 

A Dash. n. f. [from the verb.) 

1. Collifion. , . ,, 

By the touch ethereal rou-> d, 

The daf) of clouds, or irritating war. 

Of fighting winds, while all is calm below 

They furious fpring. Thomfon' s Summer, l. UCO. 

2. Infufion; fomething mingled in a fmall proportion. 

There is nothing which one regards fo much, with ai > 
of mirth and pity, as innocence, when it has in it a daf) of 
foil v. U m Ad&fiits Spelt at or, N°. 247. 

3. A mark in writing; a line , to note a paufc, or 

He is afraid of letters and chara&ers, of notes and dales, 
which, fet together, do fignify nothing. Brown's Vulgar Err. 
In modern wit all printed trafh is 
Set off with num’rous breaks and dajhes. bwijt. 

L. Stroke; blow. 

Stand back, you lords, and give us leave awhile. 

She takes upon her bravely at flrd dafh. Shalejp. 1. » 


Dash. adv. An exprefflon of the found of water dallied. 

Hark, hark, the waters fall ; 

And, with a murmuring found, 

Dafh, daf), upon the ground, . 

To gentle flumbers call. Dryden's Indian Emperor. 
DA'STARD. w.yi ^abaycjnja, Saxon.] A coward ; apoltron; 

A man infamous for fear. 

The cruelty and envy of the people, 

Permitted by our dafard nobles, 

And differ’d me by th’ voice of flaves to be 

Whoop’d out of Rome. Shakefpeare' s Coriolanus. 

Who now my matchlefs valour dare oppofe ? 

How long will Dares wait his dafard foes. Dryden s /En. 

Da/lard and drunkard, mean and infolcnt; 
Tongue-valiant hero, vauntcr of thy might. 

In threats the foremofl, but the lad in fight. Dryclen. 

Such bug-bear thoughts, once got into the minds of chil- 
dren, make them dafa^ds, and afraid of the fhadow of dark- 
nefs ever after. Locke on Education , Jell. 1 3^- 

Curfe on their dafard fouls, they dand adonifh’d. Addif 
To Da'stard. v. a. To terrify; to intimidate; to defert 
with cowardice; to difpirit. 

I’m weary of this flelh which holds us here, 

And daf ards manly foul with hope and fear. Dryd. Ind. Emp. 
To Da'stardise. v, a. [from dafard.] To intimidate; to 
dejedl with cowardice; to difpirit; to deprefs; to terrify ; to 
make an habitual coward. 

He had fuch things to urge againd our marriage, 

As, now declar’d, would blunt my fword in battle, 

And dafardife rny courage. Dryden's Don Sebafian. 

Da'stardly. adj. [from dafard.] Cowardly; mean; ti- 
morous. 

This way of brawl and clamour is fo arrant a mark of a 
dafardly wretch, that he does as good as call himfelf fo that 
ules it. L'Ef range. 

Da'stardy. 11. f [from dafard.] Cowardlinefs ; timorouf- 
nefs. 

Da'tary. n.f. [from date.] An officer of the Chancery of 
Rome, through whofe hands mod benefices pafs. Dipt. 

DATE. n.f. [datte, Fr. from datum , Latin.] 

1. The time at which a letter is written, marked at the end or 
the beginning. 

2. The time at which any event happened. 

3. The time dipulated when any thing (hall be done. 

His days and times are pad. 

And my reliance on his fradted dates 

Has fmit my credit. S K akefpcare' s Timon. 

My father’s promife ties me not to time ; 

And bonds, without a date, they fay are void. Dryden. 

4. End ; conclufion. 
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. What time Would fpare, from fteel receives its 
And monuments, like men, fubnnt to fat . 

r Duration ; continuance. r . . 

5 ' Couia the declining of this fate, O frien , Denham , 

Our date to immortality extend . 

Then raife. 

From the conflagrant mafs, purg’d, and rehn , 

New heav’ns, new earth ages ot ™%fp ParaMfe loJl . 

Pounded in nghteoufnels. 

^ rr /„/.? u.c 1 The fruit of the date-tree. 

6 ' [fr °M? t t ] thefe h L y s, and fetch mor^nurfe 

They call for dat s and quinces in the pa . y. JP 

D ate tree n f. See Palm, of which it is a pecies. 

?o Date . e [from the noun.J To note with the time at 

which anv thin* is written or done. , . , , 

■Tis 111 one,1n refpeft of eternal duration yet behind, who- 
ther we begin the world fo many millions of ages ago, 01 «a e 
fromThe Z \era of about fix thoufand years. Bent efsSa, non. 

To all their dated backs he turns you round , 

Thefe Aldus printed, thofe Du Sued has bound. I ope : f» 
Da'teless. adj. [from date.} Without any fixed term. 

The fly-flow hours fhall not determinate ? T r 

The dateUfs limit of thy dear exile. Shakefpeare s Ric . 

? ... <* *• 

perfon to whom any thing is given. 

2. [In law.] Thofe are term’d datwe executors who are ap^ 
pointed fuch by the judge’s decree; as admmitetor^w ^ 

here in England. / JJ 

To DAUB. v. a. [ dabben , Dutch ; dauber , French. 

1. To fmear with fomething adhefive. .. • . 

She took for him an ark of buhufhes, and daubed it wi 
flime and with pitch. ^xod. 11. y 

2 . To paint courfely. . r 

Hady daubing will but fpoil the pi&ure, and make it fo un- 
natural as mud want falfe light to fet it off. Otw Orph. Dedic, 
They fnatched out of his hands a lame imperfect piece, 

rudely daubed over with too little reflection, and too much 
hafte ; - Dryden s^ D frefnoy. 

If a picture is daubed with many bright and glaring colours* 
the vul*ar admire it as an excellent piece. PPatts's Logick. 

3. To cover with fomething fpecious or drong, fomething that 

difguifes what it lies upon 

So fmooth he daub'd his vice with fhew of virtue, 

He liv’d from all attainder of fufpedt. Shakefpeare' s R. III. 

4. To lay on any thing gaudily or oitencatioufly 
Since princes will have fuch things, it is better they lhould 

be traced with elegancy than daubed with cod. Bacon s EJfays. 
Let him be daub' d with lace, live high, and whore ; 
Sometimes be loufy, but be never poor. Dryden's Juvenal. 

5. To flatter grofsly. 

Let every one, therefore, attend the fentence of his con- 
fcience ; for, he may be fure, it will not daub nor flatter. South, 
To Daub. v. n. To play the hypocrite. 

I cannot daub it further ; 

And yet I mud. Shakefpeare' s King Lear. 

ADa'uber. n.f [from daub.] A coarfe low painter. 

What they call’d his picture, h a d been drawn at length by 
the daubers of aimed all nations, and dill unlike him. D ■ den. 

Parts of different fpecies jumbled together, according to the 
mad imagination of the dauber , to caule laughter. Dryden. 
A flgn-pod dauber would difdain to paint 
The one-ey’d hero on his elephant. Dryden's Juvcn. Sat . 

The treacherous tapder, 1 horn as. 

Hangs a new angel two doors from us, 

As fine as daubers hands can make it. Swift. 

Da'ubry. n.f. [from daub.] An old word for any thing 
artful. 

She works by charms, by fpells, and fuch daubry as this is 
beyond our element. Shakejpeare' s Merry IVivcs of Windfor. 

Da'uby. adj. [from daub.] Vifcous; glutinous; adhefive. 
Not in vain th’ induflrious kind. 

With dauby wax and flow’rs the chinks have lin’d. Dryden. 

Some the gall’d ropes with dauby marling bind, 

Or fear-cloth mads with drong tarpawling coats. Dryden. 
Da'ughter. n.f. [dauhtar, Gothick ; bolvcep, Saxon; dotter, 
Runick; dohter ,. German ; dochter, Dutch.] 

1. The female offspring of a man or woman. 

Your wives, your daughters. 

Your matrons, and your maids, could not fillup 
The ciflern of my lud, Shakefpeare' s Macbeth. 

Now Aurora, daughter of the dawn, 

With rofy ludre purpled o’er the lawn. Pope's Hem. Qdxffey. 

2. A daughter in law, or foil’s wife. 

3. A woman. 

Jacob went out to fee the daughters of the land. Gen.xxx iv. 

4. [In poetry.] Any defeendent. 

5. The penitent of a confeffor. 

Are you at leifure, holy father, now ; 

Or diall I come to you at evening mafs ? 

My leilure ferves me, penfive daughter, now. Shakefp . 
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